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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The Jose- The Josephine Shaw Low- 
ne aw By : 

oC per ell Memorial Committee 
Memorial. 


have adopted a design for 
the gateway to be erected in memory of 
Mrs. Lowell at one of the footpath en- 
trances into Central Park from Fifth ave- 
nue. Now it only remains to secure the 
necessary money for constructing the 
gateway and the consent of the Depart- 
ment of Parks for its erection. The com- 
mittee are asking for $25,000 with the 
understanding that any surplus will be 
devoted to some educational purpose in 
the name of Mrs. Lowell. Ina letter “to 
the friends of Josephine Shaw Lowell,” 
Seth Low, chairman of the Memorial 
Committee, writes: 

The committee, in determining upon this 
memorial, have borne in mind that Mrs. 
Lowell devoted her life to the services of the 
whole community, and that any appropriate 
memorial of her must be one in which the 
community as a whole will have a part. It 
is believed that a gateway at one of the 
footpath entrances into Central Park meets 
this requirement as well as possible. The 
park is used by all, and there is perhaps no 
other place in the city at which a memorial 
would come under the observation of so 
large a body of the people... It is a pleasant 
thought, also, that the memorial to Mrs. 
Lowell’s brother, Colonel Shaw, is on the 
edge of Boston Common, as it is proposed 
to place Mrs. Lowell’s memorial on the edge 
of Central Park. Thus sister and brother 
alike, one in one city and the other in an- 
other, will constantly remind those who pass 
to and fro that the life of service is the 
life of highest honor. 


Checks for the memorial fund should 
be sent to George Foster Peabody, treas- 
urer of the committee, 54 William street, 
New York city. 
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In Canada all laws dealing 
with crime are enacted by 
the Dominion parliament 
and are therefore uniform throughout 
the country. The provinces, while 
given a large measure of self-govern- 
ment, cannot legislate on such matters 
as divorce, assault, theft, etc., nor can 
the pardoning power be exercised by 
anyone but the minister of justice and 
the governor general of Canada. For- 
tunately among the prerogatives of the 
provinces is the power to deal with neg- 
lected and dependent children, and in 
1892 an Ontario act was drawn up and 
in the following year was adopted by the 
legislature providing for children’s 
courts, the state guardianship of neglect- 
ed children, the placing of dependent 
children in foster homes and the separa- 
tion of children from hardened criminals. 
This law was hailed as a radical advance 
and was extensively copied by other 
countries. But heretofore the province 
could not legislate for children accused 
of crime, and so the merest children con- 
tinued to be sent to jail for trivial acts 
of larceny and were practically beyond 
the help of the local authorities. All this 
is now to be changed. 

There was introduced in the Senate of 
Canada last week by the secretary of 
state “an act respecting juvenile delin- 
quents” which if made law will com- 
pletely revolutionize the method of deal- 
ing with young people accused of crim- 
inal offences and bring Canada into the 
front rank of those countries that are 
seeking to save children from criminal 


Canadian 
Legislation 
for Children. 
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and mis-spent careers. Instead of deal- 
ing with offenders as criminals, this new 
legislation refers to the offences of chil- 
‘dren under sixteen as “delinquencies,” 
and absolutely prohibits them being dealt 
with through the ordinary police court 
and jail. Provision is made for one or 
more juvenile courts in each county, for 
detention homes or shelters, and for pro- 
bation officers who shall seek to reform 
children in their own homes by secur- 
ing the co-operation of parents, philan- 
thropic agents, etc., by securing employ- 
ment and by various other means pre- 
venting the child from relapsing into fur- 
ther wrong-doing. An important pro- 
vision is that all persons who aid, abet 
or in any way encourage children to do 
wrong are liable to arrest and prosecu- 
tion, and it is believed that through this 
provision alone an immense amount of 
good work will be accomplished. The 
failure of a parent or guardian to prop- 
erly maintain and support his family is 
made an indictable offence and unless 
fathers go to work and support their chil- 
dren they will be brought before the ju- 
venile court and committed to the peni- 
tentiary. As an additional provision for 
the protection of young people it is set 
forth that each province will be expected 
to pass a law providing for juvenile court 
judges, children’s shelters and probation 
officers, the details of the system being 
practically in the hands of the provincial 
governments. 

This bill is drafted on the best legisla- 
tion of Colorado, Lllinois, Philadelphia, 
etc., and has been drafted by W. L. Scott, 
president of the Children’s Aid Society, 
of Ottawa, who has devoted a good deal 
of attention to the subject. The bill in 
its various stages of preparation was sub- 
mitted to J. J. Kelso, superintendent of 
Neglected and Dependent Children of 
Ontario, who has for many years been 
advocating the proposed changes. 


The Play- Playground enthusiasm in 
grounds As= : : : 
sociation Chicago has shown itself in 
of Chicago. 


a new organization known 
as the Playgrounds Association of Chi- 
cago. Possessed of the finest playground 
system in the world—that developed by 
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the South Park commissioners with 
their neighborhood recreation centers 
in small parks, priding herself in the ex- 
tensive system of small playgrounds es- 
tablished by the Special Park Commis- 
sion from its scanty resources, and look- 
ing forward with eagerness to the time 
when the west and north sides secure the 
funds to follow the magnificent example 
of the south side, the city has reason to 
congratulate herself on her recognized 
leadership in the playground movement. 
To back up the park commissions on the 
west and north sides of Chicago in their 
efforts to extend the neighborhood recre- 
ation centers to those needy parts of the 
city, and to devote its energies meanwhile 
in putting to service every available piece 
of vacant land in the congested areas, 
the Playgrounds Association of Chicago 
has been organized. It is evident that 
the new organization will do a work long 
felt to be urgent by many members of 
the Special Park Commission and other 
park boards. In fact, their appreciation 
of this is indicated by the enthusiastic 
way in which several of them are inter- 
esting themselves in the Playgrounds As- 
sociation. 

In addition to securing vacant spaces 
in which apparatus may be temporarily 
used, and the working up of neighbor- 
hood spirit by local committees of the 
association, there is much in the way of 
valuable investigation that a volunteer 
body can undertake. Accurate data on 
the sphere of playground influence, the 
area from which a playground draws its 
children, the effect on juvenile delin- 
quency and possible cooperation with the 
juvenile court—these and many other 
lines along which definite information 
is greatly needed to aid in playground 
propaganda, may come within its scope 
of inquiry. 

Consolidation of the three park boards 
on the north, south and west sides of the 
city, and the Special Park Commission, 
each of which is at present absolutely sep- 
arate and independent, is a probable out- 
come of work now being done by the 
convention which is framing a new char- 
ter for the city of Chicago. The Play- 
grounds Association will give its atten- 
tion to the playground needs as they pre- 
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sent themselves in any of the develop- 
ments which may arise. 

Officers of the Playgrounds Associa- 
tion of Chicago follow: 


Frederick Greeley, president; Charles L. 
Hutchinson, south side vice-president; Mrs. 
Joseph T, Bowen, north side vice-president; 
Graham Taylor, west side vice-president; 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, secretary; Clarence 
Buckingham, treasurer. 


The executive committee, the officers 
and the following: 


L. L. Fargo, George E. Adams, Mary BE. 
McDowell, Jane Addams, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, Mrs. E. B. De Groot, Amalie 
Hofer, J. F. Foster, Dwight H. Perkins, Ju- 
lian W. Mack, B. A. Eckhart, E. G. Cooley, 
H. W. Thurston, Sherman C. Kingsley, E. P. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Emma Henderson, Alderman 
Beilfuss, R. H. Warder, Jens Jensen. 

The San Fran= 


cisco Relief 
Fund and 


The charges of wholesale 
peaepand » graft centering around 
of Graft. Mayor Schmitz and the 
San Francisco municipal administration 
have stirred up no end of bitter criticism 
the country over. F. W. Dohrmann, 
chairman of the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, was in New. York last 
week en route to Germany, where a com- 
mittee of San Franciscans is to see what 
can be done with the German insurance 
companies which have repudiated their 
losses. Mr. Dohrmann declared that 
he believed the charges in so far as they 
related to relief funds were wholly false. 
“There could not have been any con- 
siderable graft by the city administra- 
tion,” he said, “as it was only for a short 
time that any funds passed through the 
mayor’s office. After the work became 
organized all of the relief money went 
through the regularly constituted chan- 
nels and the subscriptions paid in as 
well as the amounts outstanding were 
published. The entire sum that passed 
through the mayor’s office was relatively 
insignificant and I venture to predict 
that not only would it have been impos- 
sible to divert any considerable amount 
but that it will be found that no consider- 
able amount has been diverted.” 

At the meeting of the New York 
branch of the American National Red 
Cross, on November 20, Dr. Devine, re- 
ferring to an editorial utterance of The 
Times to the effect that while “one must 
not prejudge,” still “there are men and 
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mayors against whom such charges are 
not brought and of whom they would be 
incredible,” said, “I wish to say that 
there is one man who does not believe 
that the mayor of San Francisco has 
even stolen one penny of the relief 
fund.” , 

The relief problems that have arisen at 
San Francisco were further discussed at 
the last session of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science held in 
Philadelphia, November 24. 

The guests of the evening were the 
officers of the American National Red 
Cross and of the Pennsylvania state 
branch. Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, George B. Davis, presided and 
represented Secretary of War Taft, pres- 
ident of American National Red Cross; 
Talcott Williams, president-of the Penn- 
sylvania state branch,told of Methods of 
State Organization. 

Dr. Devine spoke on Relief and Re- 
habilitation of San Francisco. 


Working When the governor and 
for Reform lieutenant governor of a 
in Omaha. 


state, the mayor of a city, 
members of a state legislature, guberna- 
torial candidates and county commission- 
ers get together it usually looks as if 
something was going to happen in the 
political field. But out in Omaha a few 
weeks ago the Social Service Club met 
for a noonday luncheon. One hundred 
plates were laid, and the wide interest 
that Omaha takes in social reform was 
shown by the fact that Governor Hickey, 
Lieutenant Governor McGilton, the may- 
or and a long list of other state and mu- 
nicipal officials were present. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, was the guest of 
honor and complimented Nebraska on 
being alert to prevent the troubles from 
which other sister states extricated them- 
selves with so much difficulty. She 
pointed out the faults in the laws for the 
protection of child workers, saying they 
gave aid and support to states which re- 
ally abused their children, and suggested 
that children under sixteen not at work 
should be in school the full year rather 
than twenty weeks, as our law now 


stands. 
A pertinent caution was urged in ref- 
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erence to the operation of the juvenile 
court of which Nebraska is justly proud; 
that it become not a mere feeder of insti- 
tutions. “Let every effort,” Mrs. Kelley 
urged, “be utilized to fasten to the fa- 
ther’s back the responsibility which is his. 
Then brace him to be able to stand it. 
To reclaim homes is much better than to 
fill institutions.” 

To take advantage of the public senti- 
ment created by Mrs. Kelley’s visit the 
club has appointed a legislative commit- 
tee consisting of Judge Howard Ken- 
nedy of the circuit court, H. W. Pen- 
nock, the leading advocate of the Ne- 
braska juvenile court law, and Superin- 
tendent W. M. Davidson of the city 
schools. This committee is to assist in 
promoting a more stringent compulsory 
education and child labor law, enlisting 
the endorsement and cooperation of the 
state bar association, the local bar asso- 
ciation, the state teachers’ association, the 
state medical associations, and the W. C. 
T. U. The state federation of women’s 
clubs pledged its support at the time of 
Mrs. Kelley’s visit. It is also expected 
that the National Child Labor Committee 
will appoint a state committee to co- 
operate in the work. 

On November 15 Owen Lovejoy, pres- 
ident of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, was tendered a luncheon at the 
Commercial Club. General Greeley of 
the United States Army was passing 
through the city and was present at the 
luncheon. In the evening Mr. Lovejoy 
gave an address on the needs of child la- 
bor legislation. 

A committee of the club has been ap- 
pointed to enlist a number of people who 
will act as voluntary probation officers of 
the juvenile court. An enthusiastic ad- 
dress was recently given by Judge A. L. 
Sutton of the juvenile court on the need 
of voluntary help, and about twenty-five 
have already offered their services. <A 
committee has also been appointed to 
visit and report on the public and char- 
itable institutions of the city and county. 


The Federated Boys’ Clubs, 
the organization formed in 
Boston last spring to do for 
street boys’ clubs what the International 
Committee does for the Y. M. C. A., has 


e Fed= 
erated Boys’ 
Jubs. 
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just published five small pamphlets of 
great use to those interested in such 
work. One tells the benefits of such 
clubs to mill towns, another directs how 
to start such organizations, a third gives 
the qualifications demanded of a salaried 
director and a fourth tells how the Fed- 
erated Boys’ Clubs can help. This or- 
ganization already directly represents 
over fifty clubs and is doing a practical 
work in giving this information. It has 
set to work to rescue two important but 
tottering enterprises by stirring up local 
support, and is proving a useful link be- 
ween clubs and directors. There is a 
crying need for more trained men as sal- 
aried workers in these “mass” clubs. 


: , che Industrial Exhibit 
“Industrial” which opens in Philadelphia 
Exhibition. 


on December 8, and will 
last until December 15, will be shown 
in Harrisburg in the latter part of De- 
cember, in New York city the latter part 
of January and in Chicago, Erie and 
Boston in March and April. The idea 
of “living pictures” of industrial life 
seems to have taken hold very well. 
Child labor will be shown by groups of 
life-sized figures. Home industries, such 
as winding rags, pasting paper boxes, 
finishing trousers, etc., will be actually 
reproduced by workers, themselves from 
the tenements. 

Particular interest is expected to be 
given to the exhibit of living workers, 
since the trade unions have undertaken 
to furnish a characteristic sweat-shop, 
showing the unsanitary conditions, ma- 
chines in use, etc. Several hundred 
yards of cloth have been procured which 
will be made into suits during the exhi- 
bition. A tenement custom tailor shop 
will also be reproduced. 

In preparing life-size models of child 
labor conditions the facts used in all 
cases have been taken from photographs 
and on each booth will be displayed the 
photograph from which the exhibit was 
prepared. Among the things represent- 
ed it is planned to have a hard coal” 
breaker, a glass house, tobacco work in 
a Pittsburg cellar and the interior of a 
soft coal mine. 

Thirty-five different classes of articles 
made and finished in the homes in Phila- 
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delphia will be exhibited by the Con- 
sumers’ League. The collection con- 
sists largely of articles of clothing, paper 
goods, etc. A series of charts by the 
Bryn Mawr branch of the Consumers’ 
League will represent in a graphic man- 
ner various groups of child labor statis- 
tics. A map of the United States has 
been prepared showing the number of 
child workers in various states. 

In addition to the sweat-shop, home 
industry and child labor questions, many 
other industrial problems will be shown. 
The American Institute for Social Serv- 
ice has sent an exhibit of safety appli- 
ances for machinery. The Public Edu- 
cation Association of Philadelphia has 
furnished a large exhibit of model school 
conditions. The City Parks Association 
and Vacant Lots Association of Phila- 
delphia will also have exhibits. Various 
phases of work in congested sections of 
the city will be shown by the Octavia Hill 
Association, the Visiting Nurses Associa- 
tion, the Research and Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

Lectures will be given three times a 
day on each day except Sunday, at I1 
A. M., 3 P. M. and 8.P..M. 


The city of Berlin has re- 
cently very much enlarged 
its hospital facilities. The 
beginning of October saw the opening 
of the Virchow Hospital, which has a 
capacity of 2,000 patients and is named 
after the famous pathologist. There is 
also a new hospital put up at a cost of 
six million marks in the suburb of 
Schoneberg. 

Several features in the progress of 
hospital service are common to these 
institutions. They are located in open 
spaces where the external conditions are 
most favorable. They are built to give 
the greatest amount of light and air to 
the patients and the whole structure 
looks to the most sanitary condition pos- 
sible. 


Berlin 
Hospitals. 


New Yorkers who are in- 
terested in the movement 
to revive the crafts as a 
means of livelihood, will have an op- 
portunity to judge of the progress made 
by the Handicraft School of Greenwich 
House, in an exhibition to be held at 


Italian Lace 
Workers in 
New York. 
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the rooms of Miss Carroll, 18 West 
Thirty-third street, New York, on De- 
cember 1oth, 11th and 12th. 

The school was opened in June, 1905, 
and numbers between forty and fifty pu- 
pils. Several of these are now earn- 
ing their living by the exercise of the 
crafts in which they have been trained, 
while others supplement small or un- 
certain incomes by occasional work. 

Lacemaking was chosen as the first 
and chief industry of the school and 
weaving has been recently added. The 
workers make, mend and alter all the 
principal kinds of lace, and weave rag 
rugs and coarse linen stuffs for use in 
household decoration. There will be 
pieces of Irish Crochet, Limerick and 
Carricknacross lace, Italian pillow lace, 
Filet, Venetian Point, Italian and Dan- 
ish Cutwork. 


Announcement is made of 
the appointment as director 
of the New York School of 
Philanthropy from March 1, 1907, of 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, now 
professor of sociology in the University 
of Pennsylvania and secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. Profes- 
sor Lindsay takes the place of Edward T. 
Devine, the increased pressure of whose 
work in the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and at Columbia University 
makes it necessary that he should be re- 
lieved of his administrative duties in the 
School of Philanthropy. 

The trustees of Columbia University 
have also announced the appointment of 
Professor Lindsay to a new chair on 
social legislation in the faculty of political 
science, Columbia University, for an ex- 
perimental period of three years. By this 
arrangement, the affiliation between the 
School of Philanthropy and the Univer- 
sity is strengthened and the Department 
of Social Economy further developed in 
the direction indicated by Mr. Devine in 
his inaugural lecture last year as Schiff 
Professor of Social Economy. 


Dr. Lindsay’s 
Appointment. 


A Clearing The movement to more 
eeeteciane OLY correlate Hebrew phil- 
Charity. = anthropy in New York city 


was advanced at a meeting Tuesday 
evening at the United Hebrew Charities 
building. Officers and a board of di- 
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rectors were elected and $108,000 was 
subscribed to launch the “Federation of 
Contributors to the Jewish Communal In- 
stitutions in the City of New York.” 

The idea of forming such a federation 
originated with Professor Morris Loeb 
and various informal conferences have 
been held during the year to discuss the 
project. The meeting on December 4 
brought forth the first tangible plan and 
general lines of the work were laid down. 
Other meetings will be held soon and the 
details of the permanent organization will 
be worked out. 

Contributions, it was announced at the 
meeting, will be gladly received by the 
new federation and administered in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the giver. 
The disposition of the entire amount may 
be left to the discretion of the directors 
of the federation, or specific amounts 
may be paid by them to specified insti- 


tutions and any balance put into a general . 


fund. This general fund will be dis- 
tributed among the various societies. 

The advantage of such a “clearing- 
house for Jewish charity,” it was pointed 
out, will be convenience in administration, 
which should not interfere with the pres- 
ent administration of the charities. 

The supposition on which the pro- 
jectors of this federaion are working is 
that contributors to charity will continue 
to give as much to the federation as they 
have given collectively to their favorite 
charities in the past, and, in addition to 
that, the amount they have spent for 
tickets to balls given by societies, charity 
fairs and other money seeking arrange- 
ments. It is from such amounts and 
from contributions without specified allot- 
ments that the federation expects to de- 
rive its general fund. 

The officers elected were: Adolph 
Lewisohn, president; Dr. Julius Gold- 
man, vice-president; Jacob H. Sdhiff, 
Isidor Straus and Daniel Guggenheim, 
honorary vice-presidents, and Louis A. 
Heinsheimer, treasurer. Five directors 
were named, but all have not yet con- 
sented to serve. 
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Among those who joined the “clearing- 


house”’ were : 

Jacob H. Schiff, Isidor Straus, Isaac Sel- 
igman, Adolph Lewisohn, Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, Prof. Morris Loeb, Dr. Julius Kohl- 
man, Daniel Guggenheim, Louis A. Heins- 
heimer, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Nathan Bijur, 
Solomon Sulzberger, Felix M. Warburg, Sig- 
mund Rosenwald, and V. Sydney Rothschild. 


Notes 


Valentine Hauy not Blind.—In the article 
on the friends of the blind, published in De- 
cember 1 issue of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons, reference was made to Valentine Hauy 
as blind. According to a French biography, 
this is a mistake. His sight was, to be sure, 
feeble in later years. The error, based on 
statements of several educators of the blind, 
was corrected by the author too late for the 
printer. 

Emanuel Sisterhood, New York.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Emanuel Sisterhood of 
New York city was held on November 22. 
Among the speakers were the president, Mrs. 
William Einstein, Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
John Spargo and Dr. Henry M. Leipziger. 
The dominant notes of the meeting were 
sounded in discussions of the necessity for 
personal service and the variance between 
the standard of living and the prevailing 
rate of wages. The sisterhood is experiment- 
ing with the plan of serving hot noon-day 
meals to school children. 


“Tenement Conditions in Chicago” Avail-- 


able-——Committees and individuals interest- 
ed in housing conditions in congested city 
areas, who have found it difficult to obtain 
copies of Tenement Conditions in Chicago, 
will be glad to learn that the book is again 
available. This report, published by the 
City Homes Association of Chicago and writ- 
ten by Robert Hunter to embody the results 
of an investigation under the direction of 
professor Frank A. Fetter of Cornell Uni- 
versity, appeared in 1901. It is the most 
comprehensive and scientific study of such 
conditions that has been made in any city 
outside of New York. The recent investiga- 
tion made by Mrs. Harry Hart and published 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons for January 
6, 1906, demonstrates that the life in these 
tenement districts is unchanged except for 
increasing congestion. The book, therefore, 
in its descriptions and tabulations has a 
present day value to every student of the 
subject. Copies may be obtained for sixty 
cents including postage by addressing 
Charles B. Ball, secretary of the City Homes 
Association, 1001 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. . 
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A significant gathering was the Con- 
gress on Social Education held in Boston 
the latter part of last week. This con- 
gress was brought about through the in- 
itiative of the Social Education Club of 
Boston, but its scope was national and 
brought together distinguished leaders in 
educational thought from all over the 
United States. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
draw wider attention to the necessity for 
important re-adjustments and extensions 
of our educational methods; that the 
youth of the land must receive more sys- 
tematic training for their duties in the 
Civic, economic and social groups in 
which their lives are to be spent; that 
the chasm must be bridged between 
school life and the subsequent life of so- 
cial service; that the child must be fitted 
not for examinations but for life. In 
such a conference industrial education 
was of course a most pertinent sub- 
ject for discussion. New light was 
thrown on the varied aspects of this 
question. 

But the conference gave a general 
summary of the whole range of problems 
looked at in their many phases and from 
many angles. Over sixty speakers, 
leaders in their particular fields brought 
their knowledge to bear on common is- 
sues. They analyzed the situation in de- 
tail bringing out clearly difficulties to be 
grappled with, encouragements to be 
found, weighed carefully the forces al- 
ready at work and gathered inspiration 
from each other’s words. That the in- 
terest in the convention was by no means 
confined to teachers was shown not alone 
by the fact that other professions were 
given large representation on the pro- 
gram but also by the character of the 
audience. Nearly three thousand were 
present at some of the mass meetings; 
of these a thousand manifested special 
interest by signing registration cards. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was a 
characteristic feature of the congress. 
President James P. Monroe of the Bos- 
ton Social Education Club, who presided 
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at the sessions, accounted for this gen- 
eral interest when he said: 

These pressing, these insistent, these life- 
and-death problems of making every boy and 
girl—physically, mentally, industrially, so- 
cially and morally—into the best man and 
woman possible are not academic questions 
to be discussed in doctor’s theses. They are 
your business and mine, to be seriously un- 
dertaken here and now. 

It is the hope of the promoters of 
the congress that the movement launched 
will permeate public opinion, enlist the 
support of good citizenship throughout 
the nation and be crystallized into edu- 
cational laws and _ institutions better 
adapted to the increasingly complex 
needs of modern life than those we now 
have. The congress opened Friday 
morning with four section meetings. 
Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh of the 
Philadelphia schools, speaking at the ses- 
sion held in conjunction with the Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers’ Association, 
called attention to educational aspects of 
immigration. He suggested the estab- 
lishment of special schools for the Amer- 
icanizing of immigrant children and of 
high schools of textile art for young 
women. Dr. James P. Haney, director 
of art and manual training in New York, 
said that the clerical ideal in education 
was giving way to the social ideal. He 
prophesied that in the school of the fu- 
ture manual training would be the basis 
through which in the lower grades the 
child would be led out in all other direc- 
tions. This he declared to be the natural 
method. Mangus W. Alexander of the 
General Electric Company gave as a 
practical suggestion an explanation of 
the apprenticeship system in use by his 
company, a rare co-ordination of educa- 
tional and industrial development. 

The German continuation school came 
in for praise at the hands of the speak- 
ers in the commercial education section. 
Dr. William P. Wilson of the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum said: 

Not only is America able but she will be 
compelled to secure a larger hold on foreign 


trade. We have thus far been able to dis- 
pose of our surplus products but will soon 
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be under absolute necessity to seek a larger 
foreign field. Otherwise there will be over- 
production at home, factories will be closed 
and there will be stagnation in trade. The 
American has yet to learn that in foreign 
trade permanent success can come only as 
the result of a knowledge and training he 
has thus far had no opportunity to secure. 


Edward A. Filene of Boston, speaking 
as a business man, told of the failure of 
the American school to adequately pre- 
pare the boy for a business career. 

That health education is the social 
right of all was the keynote of the ad- 
dresses in the health education section. 
Prudishness should not be permitted to 
prevent children from being intelligently 
informed as to their bodies. A fourth 
sectional conference was devoted to so- 
cial training in infancy and early child- 
hood. The kindergarten was held up 
as the best possible place for social train- 
ing, by Miss Hortense M. Orcutt of New 
York. Mrs. Frederick Schoff of Phila- 
delphia, president of the National Con- 
egress of Mothers, proposed the establish- 
ment by the national government of a 
department of home and childhood to deal 
with the increasingly perplexing ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the children 
in our large cities. 

The first mass meeting held Friday 
Education for Citizenship. Governor 
afternoon was devoted to the topic, 
Guild of Massachusetts said: 

This year Massachusetts has squarely en- 
tered on the path of industrial education, 
so splendidly successful in Germany, that 
the industrial supremacy of the common- 
wealth and country may not merely be main- 
tained but advanced. Boston is splendidly 
supplementing this work by inaugurating in 
her public schools new courses in commer- 


cial education. The juvenile court is an- 
other step in education for citizenship. 


On the same point Mayor Fitzgerald 
said: 

For good citizenship we need a good 
bread-winning equipment. I believe our 
general course of studies must be extended 
so as to make it fit practical conditions 
more squarely. 
better into the working life. 


President Eliot of Harvard in his 
comment on the objects of the congress 
said: 


The highest morality—that of honesty, 
purity and loyalty—can never be taught di- 


The school must dovetail : 
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rectly. The spoken precept is of little value 
in education. It is by the force of personal- 
ity that we bring our precepts into the 
moral fibre of the child. Social education to 
be effective must have the powerful motive 
power of love. 


Give the boy a chance, was the plea 
made by George H. Martin of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education in 
his address on What a City Owes to its 
Boys. 


What, then, does a city owe its boys? 
First, land for cultivation where they may 
learn by experience some of the initial pro- 
cesses of the production of food. Second, 
workshops where they may learn by experi- 
ence those mechanical processes that under- 
lie all constructive industry. 

The boys are entitled to be taught by the 
firm hand of the courts, a healthy respect 
for law, a regard for the rights of persons 
and property, the distinction between mine 
and thine. And they have a right in prepa- 
ration for active citizenship to the example 
of a city administration that is clean, hon- 
est, business-like, public-spirited, broad- 
minded and progressive. 


The Young Man of the Twentieth 
Century was the theme of an address 
by President David Starr Jordan of Le- 
land Stanford University. His defini- 
tion was: 


He must be a trained young man. Re- 
gardless of other considerations, the man 
is wanted now for the job who can do it 
best. The newer education will make pos- 
sible a truer democracy by insuring to each 
boy not alone the chance for a fair competi- 
tion after he has learned the essentials of 
his trade but an equal chance with others 
to learn the trade. 


The address of Walter M. Wood, 
manager of the institutional work of the 
Y. M. C. A., Chicago, was full of help- 
ful suggestions drawn from the experi- 
ence of the Y. M. C. A. in supple- 
mental education. He said in part: 


The School as SUPPlemental work is not a 


a Social diluted form of professional 
Organism. training nor a substitute for 
more fundamental education. It simply 


means a chance for the non-school popula- 
tion. Methods of supplemental education 
include the reading room, the museum, 
courses of reading, educational lectures, cor- 
respondence and night schools. Funda- 
mental education must be very adaptable to 
the individual case in hand. It must be lo- 
cated in the natural assemblying places of 
the people it is to help. There are three 
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things which the supplemental education 
of the Y. M. C. A. attempts to do: to aid 
those who have no basis of vocational train- 
ing in securing something of that training; 
to aid those who are the slaves of misfit oc- 
cupations to get out of them into vocations 
more suited to them; to aid those already 
in vocations suitable to them to grow in 
those vocations. It is very fruitful and 
gratifying work for the teacher for almost 
without exception his pupils are intensely 
in earnest. They come for help and use it 
when they get it. There is nothing more 
tragic than the efforts at self-recovery of a 
man who has either through misfortune or 
his own fault been deprived of educational 
advantages which should have been his. 
Often supplemental education helps a man 
to solve his most vital life problem. In aid- 
ing a man to betterment in his chosen field 
supplemental education often staves off 
the paralysis of fixedness. It prevents men 
from becoming prematurely crystallized in 
their intellectual processes. In little more 
than a decade the supplemental work of the 
Y. M. C. A. has developed so that there are 
now 726 reading rooms, 36,000 men in edu- 
eational courses with 1,827 teachers. It 
is impossible for the Y. M. C. A. alone to 
carry forward this work as it should be 
done. The educational emphasis in the 
future should not be laid on professional 
and classical education for the few but in- 
dustrial and supplemental education for the 
many. 


Mr. Woods’ address was the first of 
an evening’s program devoted to the 
school as a social organism. 

In discussing Self-Government by 
Students in School and College, Pres- 
ident W. O. Thompson of Ohio State 
University said that the new idea which 
is fast taking hold on the educational in- 
stitutions of the land places more re- 
sponsibility on the student. It purposed 
to train him for social usefulness by giv- 
ing him opportunity to function through 
problems of school government. The old 
idea that the college is a place for dis- 
ciplining students is dying out and the 
new conception that the student is a citi- 
zen, amenable to the same laws as other 
citizens is taking its place. The school 
more and more relates itself to the prac- 
tical affairs of life. Discipline is only an 
incident in college life. The student that 
does not recognize this is not fitted for 
college. The student should be brought 
face to face with college law as the citi- 
zen is brought face to face with the law 
of the state. 
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“The education of the past was a sort 
of breathing-in process. All that has 
changed now and it is an unfolding pro- 
cess from within,” said Professor Wil- 
bur S. Jackson, principal of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago elementary school. Fur- 
ther he said: 


There has been a determined effort to 
keep pupils from rendering each other as- 
sistance. That is all wrong. There ig the 
greatest need that pupils should grow social- 
ly by mutual assistance. The natural ten- 
dencies of the child should always be util- 
ized for his development. This method re- 
duces the peril of transition from the life of 
the school to the life of the world. 


That many of the same problems con- 
front England as those with which we 
have to do was shown by Dr. Cecil Red- 
die, headmaster of the Abbottsholme 
School which of all English schools is 
dealing most successfully with these 
problems. He explained the plan of self 
government in athletes in operation in 
his school and the efforts to make con- 
ditions right for the growth of the best 
impulses among the boys. He said that 
he was endeavoring to establish a point 
of contact between the secondary school 
life of the boy and his after career as 
a man and a citizen. The boy must be 
socialized through his work as well as 
through his play. 

Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay of the 
University of Pennsylvania spoke on 
New Duties and Opportunities for the 
Public Schools. He said in part: 


Social work and the growing social spirit 
in America represent both the fulfillment 
of a demand which older institutions did not 
satisfy, and the creation of a demand for 
new and effective machinery to carry out the 
larger social purposes of our day. 

Every step of progress in child study, in 
appreciation of the needs and value of child 
life, in the restriction of child labor and the 
detection of the causes of juvenile crime, im- 
poses new obligations and places a greater 
strain on the home and the school as the 
two general agencies charged with the su- 
pervision and training of the child. The 
one is a private and the other a public in- 
stitution. Therefore the chief direct means 
of social action and social control is through 
the institution created and controlled by the 
society, namely, the public school, supported 
by the state. 
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The Pls The importance of indus- 
for Industrial trial education was recog- 
Education. nized in the large place it 
‘was given on the program of the con- 
gress. A well attended section meeting 
discussed it Saturday morning, the mass 
meeting Saturday evening was devoted 
to it and throughout the other sessions 
speakers kept recurring to it as a su- 
preme present day need. 

President Frederick P. Fish of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company was the first speaker of the 
mass meeting, his theme being The 
Place of Industrial Education in the 
Common School System. President 
Fish said: 

There are few public questions so clearly 
within the range of ordinary citizens as this. 
It is a matter upon which the business man, 
the professional man, the working man 
should think, make up his mind and face ac- 
tion. It is a tremendous’ responsibility 
which the modern state has assumed in ar- 
bitrarily setting aside a term of many years 
in every child’s life in which he is subject 
to the dictations of the state through its 
school system. As late as 1860 the law of 
Massachusetts required only twelve weeks 
of attendance at school for children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen. Poverty of 
the parent was a sufficient excuse for non-at- 
tendance. The boy of those days, free the 
greater part of the year, was able to pick 
up the practical knowledge he needed for 
his later life. He lost very much of the 
mass of human knowledge and experience 
recorded in books, but he got instead first 
hand touch with his future social and in- 
dustrial environment. The industrial pro- 
cesses were then comparatively simple and 
were carried on all around the boy. He 
might easily decide what his vocation should 
be and pick up the essentials in his vacation 
periods. The apprentice system made it 
possible for him to step into his work after 
his years of probation ready to do his work 
well. Modern industrial developments and 
the heavy requirements of his school work 
now make it impossible for the boy to be- 
come familiar with mechanical processes as 
the boys of forty years ago did. The state 
must make recompense to the boy for this 
deprivation by giving him a chance through 
the school to overcome this disadvantage 
at the same time retaining the great ad- 
vantages of liberal education. 


Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman told 
of the work in the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls. The trade school must 
turn out graduates who can supply just 
what the trade demands—the teacher 
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must not take too much interest in the 
pupil, nor on the other hand must she 
care too much for the product and neg- 
lect the leading out of her pupil into a 
richer world. Things taught must be 
shown to have a relation to life or the 
children will take no interest. That the 
school is accomplishing its purpose was, 
shown by the comparatively high wages 
which graduates of the school can com- 
mand. That new industries may be es- 
tablished in the United States as the 
standard of efficiency in our workman- 
ship is raised was shown by the fact 
that the good work done by the Manhat- 
tan school has brought three new indus- 
tries for girls into the United States. 
In New York city 130,000 women are 
employed in factories. Many of these 
commenced work immediately after their 
compulsory school days were over. They 
obtained positions not on account of 
their preparation or adaptability to them 
but because they were forced to take the 
first thing offered. Their education 
checked at the vital time, they are not 
adaptable to trade conditions. They 
lose their positions, drift from trade to 
trade, become discouraged and often 
fail morally and physically because they 
can not make a living wage. When the 
school was first established it was re- 
garded by the workers as a very doubtful 
experiment but it has now in its four 
years obtained a recognized place as a 
practical training school for the indus- 
tries. 


A comparison between the 
opportunities for industrial 
training here and those ob- 
tainable in European countries was pre- 
sented by Frank A. Vanderlip of New 
York. 

A trade school system makes men eco- 
nomically efficient and mentally strong. 
America must establish trade schools to 
prevent our youth from becoming auto- 
matic workers. Skilled artisans are 
greatly needed in many industries. Pri- 
vate initiative can help only the few, 
there is no way to get at the heart of 
the problem but to develop the trained 
artisan from the grammar school boy. 

“Industrial education is frankly utili- 


Trade 
Training in 
Europe. 
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tarian,” said President E. Benjamin Ap- 
drews of the University of Nebraska. It 
will result in culture but that is not its 
primary object. It is the inevitable re- 
sponse to the steadily increasing demand 
for direct help. Industries have come 
to take rank as professions and the as- 
Pirant for success in them must be 
specially trained. The remarkable de- 
velopment of the engineering and agri- 
_ cultural departments of Western univer- 
sities are conspicuous examples showing 
the way in which the youth of the land 
welcome such opportunities. Other 
features are the training in domestic art 
and science and in forestry. Dr. An- 
drews outlined in detail some of the re- 
markable achievements of scientific agri- 
culture in reclaiming arid lands, in pro- 
moting dry framing, in developing new 
methods of culture, in introducing new 
products better adapted to a particular 
soil and in animal husbandry and dairy- 
ing. Achieving these successes in agri- 
cultural experiment constitutes but half 
the task undertaken by the schools. 
The other half is securing the adop- 
tion of these advanced methods by 
the farming constituency. Seed train 
lectures, agricultural bulletins and gen- 
eral publicity campaigns are bringing the 
improved methods within reach of all. 
But the work has only just commenced. 
The possibilities of educational advances 
along this line are almost limitless. 


Professor Charles R. Rich- 
ards of Columbia Univer- 
sity presided at the morn- 
ing conference on industrial education. 
He outlined the general problem. He 
said in brief: 


The Economic 
Problem 
Involved. 


Capitalistic organization of industries 
leaves no natural place for trade training. 
It can be truly said that the problem of the 
trade school is essentially an economic and 
only in a very secondary way an educational 
problem. First and most serious is the 
great expense entailed upon the learner in 
losing a steady though small income during 
the period of school training. This is by 
far the most serious problem that the trade 
school must face. 

The second economic difficulty presented 
by the trade school as compared with the 
shop school is the expense of operation. 
Perhaps the least line of resistance opening 
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out before us at the present time is, first, 
in the extension of the shop schools in the 
large industrial establishments, and, second- 
ly, in the provision by state or municipality 
of preparatory trade schools for boys and 
girls of the ages from fourteen to sixteen 
years—the period when the question of self- 
support is far less serious than in later 
years. 

We should not lose sight of the fact, how- 
ever, that industrial education involves an- 
other problem also, viz.: the improvement 
and advancement of the condition of those 
already entered in the trades. This happily 
is a much simpler problem and one in which 
a great deal has already been accomplished 
through the provision of evening industrial 
schools. 


The needs from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint were presented by M. W. 
Alexander of the General Electric Com- 
pany. He maintained that the educa- 
tional system has not yet answered the 
demands of the industries for skilled 
hands. Skill among the trades has not 
developed with the development of the 
system of industries. 

Efforts are being made by some manu- 
facturers to solve the problem by pro- 
viding shop schools or training rooms 
to initiate the boys into the trade. This 
works to the equal advantage of em- 
ployer and employe but has been by 
no means so generally adopted as it 
should be. Manual labor is dignified if 
the worker takes the attitude toward it 
he should. 

“Both the manufacturers and working 
men are gradually waking up to the con- 
viction that industrial and technical edu- 
cation is for the common weal of all,” 
said John Golden, president of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
speaking as the representative of labor. 
The labor unions, naturally deeply in- 
terested in all that affects earning 
capacity of the working people, were at 
first suspicious of the industrial educa- 
tion movement. But if its true aims are 
conserved, labor will go hand in hand 
with the employer in any effort made 
for the betterment of trade conditions. 

The labor unions to-day do not know 
what kind of trade schools they want. 
That is the problem for all. But they 
do know what kind of schools they do 
not want. They do not want make-shift 


schools. 
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Conditions was the subject 
of an address by Robert A. Woods of 
the South End House, Boston. To quote 
briefly : 


The two years between fourteen and six- 
teen in the lives of the vast mass of the chil- 
dren whose education ends with the gram- 
mar school are clearly wasted—lost to them- 
selves, their families, and the community. 
At the same time, by what seems like the 
irony of fate, pedagogical research is show- 
ing that those two years are among the best 
of all for absorbing such practical training 
as would increase from two to one hundred 
times the industrial and social value of 
these young people’s careers. The incalcu- 
lable loss of productive capacity involved in 
this strangely anomalous situation, now that 
our eyes have been opened to it, cannot be 
allowed to go on. This situation brings in- 
to a striking relief, set off with black shad- 
ows, the inaptness of our present school cur- 
riculum so far as at least four-fifths of the 
pupils are concerned. They are taught 
everything but the one thing needful. It is 
as though the maker of edge tools should go 
through all the processes, forging, moulding, 
tempering, grinding, polishing—but omit to 
give the edge! 

The workingman and his family will 
easily learn to sacrifice themselves in order 
to carry their children through another year 
or two of education for productive, remuner- 
ative, masterful efficiency. Where such pos- 
sibilities do not exist the community must 
see its opportunity of sustaining the needy 
but promising ones during this course of 
training, as is now done in France and Eng- 
land. The opposition of some employers 
and of some workmen to such a movement 
is tending rapidly to disappear, as it is un- 
derstood on all hands that no school can un- 
dertake to turn out the fully equipped jour- 
neyman; and that an increased supply of 
thoroughly trained men, instead of crowding 
the labor market, will greatly stimulate new 
economic enterprise and open many new 
avenues of employment. 


At the morning conference on The 
Relation of the Library to Social Edu- 
cation, Dr. Horace G. Waldin, librarian 
of the Boston public library pointed out 
that its field lay in serving not only pu- 
pils of the public schools but large num- 
bers of young artisans or mechanics who, 
on account of age or restricted opportun- 
ity, have had no school training, by pro- 
viding books in all departments of the 
arts and sciences which would otherwise 
be beyond their reach. 
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There were also conferences on Self- 
Organized Group Work; Special School 
Classes for Troublesome Children, and in 
connection with the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association session. The 
segregation of troublesome children as. 
it is accomplished in the Providence, R. 
I., schools was explained by Superin- 
tendent W. H. Small. 


Dr. Washington Gladden 
"and the of Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. 
a ye 


Mary K. Simkhovitch of 
Greenwich House, New York, Professor 
Jeremiah W.. Jenks of Cornell Univer- 
sity and Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, super- 
visor of lectures, New York, were speak- 
ers at a mass meeting of the congress 
on Saturday afternoon. Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull House was unable to 
be present and Professor Jenks spoke ex- 
temporaneously to fill the gap in the 
program. An outline of Dr. Gladden’s 
address is as follows: 


The family is the first and most import- 
ant of all the institutions of society. All 
social functions have been evolved, by a nat- 
ural process, from the family. Protection, 
economic activity and socialization are three 
primary social functions. All these were 
originally exercised within the family. All 
the work of protection now performed by 
courts, sheriffs and constables, fire depart- 
ment, sanitary department, police and state 
militia, was primarily done by the family. 
All the economic operations of the commun- 
ity are an evolution from the life of the 
pioneer family. All the movements which 
tend to socialize the community—the educa- 
tion, the moral and religious training—origi- 
nate in the family. These functions are now 
largely handed over to other agencies. But 
the family is not released from responsibil- 
ity for them. The family must still remain 
the vitalizing, energizing force, in them and 
behind them all. All this work of protec- 
tion, production, education must find its 
spring and its impulse in the home. The 
capital defect of our modern society is in 
the tendency of the family to shirk these 
primary social functions and pass them over 
to other agencies. 


Mrs. Simkhovitch showed the serious- 
ness of the problem of keeping the child 
of extreme poverty supplied with ade- 
quate clothing and food during the years 
of compulsory education. Often the 
child is most seriously handicapped men- 
tally by physical needs. She suggested 
the appointment of a special school offi- 
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cer to investigate the home conditions 
of pupils. Cases where there is need 
could then be turned over to the regular 
charity organization. Mrs. Simkhovitch 
discussed the relation of the school to 
the immigrant family, dealing especially 
with the problem of assimilation. What 
we need to instill into the children is 
an admiration for the best qualities of 


each race and by that admiration to cul- 


tivate these qualities until they become 
a competent part of American make-up. 

Dr. Leipziger outlined the system of 
public lectures in use in New York, 
showing how they are adapted to special 
needs and accomplish much in widening 
the mental horizon of the people at large. 
Professor Jenks argued that in the mod- 
ern school arrangement the teacher had 
come to have a better knowledge of a 
given child’s capabilities than the par- 
ent. This was largely because she had 
devoted more time to the problem, the 
average parent having little opportunity 
to become acquainted with the child’s 
most vital qualities of character. Help, 
he urged, could be secured from the 


teacher, that could be got in no other: 


way by the anxious parent, and the 
closest co-operation would result in the 
most fruitful outcome of a social edu- 
cation program. 


Education Lue closing session of 
cont tte the congress, held Sunday 
mserenee- evening in the Colonial 
theatre, treated especially the ethical 


side of the question. The theme of the 
evening was The Education of the Con- 
science. The Rev. William J. Long of 
“Stamford, Conn., declared from the 
standpoint of the naturalist and natural 
growth was always toward unselfish- 
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ness and social helpfulness. It is only 
the man that is cruel to his kind and 
then not naturally so. Even ravenous 
beasts are gregarious. The creator in- 
tended that man should be a_ social 
creature. Child life should be permitted 
to grow naturally and it will grow so- 
cially. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall urged that honor 
be made a basis in ethical instruction. 
It is a natural transition from the child- 
ish state where the sense of right and 
wrong is closely bound up with religion 
to the stage of high school and college 
where the sentiment of honor competes 
with conscience as the guide of life. 
Honor is a keynote for ethical harmony. 
For the majority of intelligent young 
men or women, it is in fact, or at least 
is capable of being made, the dominant 
element in controlling life, more potent 
perhaps even than conscience or religion 
itself. Strong as it is, it is easily per- 
verted. Perhaps the root of honor is 
fidelity to the unborn, but its branches 
bring the soul into the closest and purest 
relations with the good and the true. 

Dr. Cecil Reddie took the place on the 
program which was to have been filled 
by Alfred Mosely of London and de- 
scribed interesting features of the 
method in use in his English school. 
Archbishop William H. O’Connell, who 
was the concluding speaker of the con- 
gress spoke to the subject, The Aspects 
of Conscience. He used the system of 
ethical training in use in the Catholic 
church to exemplify methods in educat- 
ing the conscience. 

No organization of the social educa- 
tion movement was effected at the con- 
gress, but preliminary steps to that end 
were taken. 


For the Defense 


A militant organization for the defense 
of public health and morals with a na- 
tional headquarters and a branch in every 
state and city was launched recently in 
the new Public Health Defense League. 
“There is no excuse for it if it is not 
militant,” says the originator of the idea, 
Champe S. Andrews. “Therefore, we 
are working for resources and members 
to make it so.’ New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts and Maryland have 
already practically organized and though 
the movement was started scarcely 
a month ago, its vitality is such that Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, Illinois and 
Ohio are taking the first steps to get into 
line. 

One hundred and forty-nine medical, 
philanthropic, religious and charitable 
organizations from every state in the 
union as well as Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines met in New York at the Hudson 
Theatre on November 15 to work out a 
scheme of organization for conserving 
public health along lines suggested 
by Mr. Andrews last spring. The meet- 
ing was successful in every way. 

Briefly the Public Health Defense 
League can best be described as the na- 
tionalizing of the New York County 
Medical Society’s work. For years the 
society has waged a warfare against 
quacks at its own expense, its only source 
of income being the dues of its members. 
Within six years it has conducted over 
600 prosecutions, secured 550 convic- 
tions and paid out for the work about 
$15,000 more than it has received in fines. 
One hundred years ago the society was 
incorporated and at the centennial of its 
birth the new scheme was born, to ex- 
tend its work over the entire country— 
not only the fight against quackery but 
against all menaces to the public health. 

New York, it is said, spends over a 
million dollars a year on its quack doc- 
tors. Other cities are as bad, if not 
worse. In the patent medicine quacks, 
who have been exposed in the maga- 
zines but not injured, the new league will 
have to fight an organization with over 
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a billion dollars of capital behind it. The 
method will be to create and keep alive 
an active public opinion stimulated not 
only by what ought to be done but also 
by what has been done. 

At the Hudson Theatre meeting a 
reporter for the Cleveland News told how 
a newspaper ran the quacks out of busi- 
ness in that city. After being examined 
and pronounced practically sound by two. 
of the best physicians in the city the re- 
porter visited the quacks. His experi- 
ence was like Jerome K. Jerome’s read- 
ing of the medical books—the quacks 
discovered that he had every disease 
known to their science. “Regardless of 
expense,” he exposed their fake ma- 
chinery, medicines, and the graft of their 
“private drug stores.” The newspaper 
crusade ran them out of business. 
Something of this sort the new league 
aims to do as well as to give proper pub- 
licity. 

But it'is not only into the warfare of 
science against quackery that the league 
purposes to go. The charter of incor- 
poration, modeled after the ‘American 
National Red Cross, seeks to carry the 
fight on in many fields. The league will 
“obtain and disseminate accurate infor- 
mation concerning practices and condi- 
tions of every kind that are dangerous. 
to the public health and morals.” It 
will work “for the enactment of laws. 
in the United States, territories and co- 
lonial possessions, for the protection and 
preservation of the public health and 
morals.” 

Another of its purposes will be “to 
assist the constituted authorities in the 
enforcement of all laws affecting the pub- 
lic health including those laws for the 
prevention of quackery, charlatanism 
and criminal practices in the healing art 
whether by licensed or unlicensed prac- 
titioners.” Drug and food adulterat-n 
it will combat and will endeavor to pre- 
vent “the sale of narcotics, alcohol and 
dangerous substances of every kind 
whether under the guise of proprietary 
remedies and so-called patent medicines 
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and nostrums or whether sold as nar- 
cotics in violation of law.” Another 
purpose will be to secure the exclusion 
from the mails of advertising matter of 
a harmful nature. It is also planned to 
work for the enactment of a law adding 
a department of health to the cabinet of 
the president of the United States. 

To direct the crusade a committee has 
been appointed of which Austin G. Fox 
is Chairman. John S. Cooper has been 
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chosen secretary and A. E. G. Good- 
ridge, vice-president of the Interborough 
Bank of New York city, treasurer. The 
committee itself is composed of: 


Dr. Frank Van Fleet, Dr. Silas F. Hallock, 
Albert M. Austin, Champe S. Andrews, John 
S. Cooper, Austen G. Fox, Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, Dr. Floyd M. Crandall, Dr. Walter 
Lester Carr, Dr. Earnest J. Lederle, J. M. 
Rice, Dr. Henry |S. Stearns, Livingston Far- 
rand, Herbert C. Lakin, Rev. J. J. Wynne, 
Dr. William M. Polk, O. E. Edwards, Jr., 
Gaylord S. White, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 


The International Congress of Public 
and Private Relief 


Charles R. Henderson 


M. Casimir Perier, president of the 
international committee, ex-president of 
the French Republic, has issued a state- 
ment relating to the next International 
Congress of Public and Private Relief 
which will be held in Copenhagen in Au- 
gust or September, 1910. The Paris 
committee requests that questions for 
discussion shall be sent to them before 
January, 1907, for comparison and con- 
sideration. If any charity workers in the 
United States wish to propose subjects 
which they think will have an interna- 
tional interest, they may forward them 
directly to the Comite International des 
Congres D’ Assistance Publique et 
Privee, Paris, 23 Rue Nitot, or to the 
writer at the University of Chicago. It 
should be remembered that very few 
questions will be considered, not more 
than four or five. In order to avoid du- 
plication the subjects of previous con- 
gresses are printed below. 

In sending a subject, it should be ac- 
companied by a brief commentary indi- 
cating various branches of the problem 
and reasons for placing it on the pro- 
eram of an international congress. The 
topics already discussed have been: 

Congress of Paris (1889): (1) In 
what measure should public relief have 
an obligatory character? Results of 
this system in countries where it ob- 
tains. (2) Systematic organization of 
benevolence. Study of different systems 
. founded on the two following principles: 


(a) relief conditioned on previous in- 
vestigation by a visitor of a charity or- 
ganization society, etc.; (b) able bodied 
indigents are helped only in a way to 
assist them to become self-supporting. 

3) Methods of placing children who are 
in charge of public administration, and 
the means employed to assure their phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral welfare. (4) 

.< organization of medical relief in the 
rural communities. 

Congress of Geneva (1896): (1) Re- 
lief of foreigners. (2) Organization of 
charity. (3) Relief by employment. (4) 
Physical protection of children and prop- 
er administration. 

Congress of Paris (1900). (1) Re- 
lief of needy families in their homes,— 
methods and results; ways of securing 
an understanding between public relief 
and private charity. (2) Treatment and 
education of children under the care of 
public or private relief, who for some 
moral cause are not suitable for placing 
in families. (3) Nature and methods of 
relief by work; is not this essentially the 
proper field of private charity? (4) 
Relief of tuberculosis. 

Congress of Milan (1906): (1) Re- 
lief of foreigners. Necessity for an in- 
ternational understanding. (2) Profes- 
sional education of benevolent assistants 
of public relief officers. (3) Institutions 
having for their object the protection and 
assistance of young girls and homeless 
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women. (4) Measures which should be 
taken to diminish infant mortality. (5) 
By what systems and within what limits 
can and should various kinds of insur- 


Charities and The Commons 


ance and thrift displace and supplement 
the functions of charity and public re- 
lief, with the co-operation of institutions 
which actually perform these tasks. 


Communications 


What's the Matter with New York? 
To the Editor: 


After reading the observations of Doctor 
Spratling under the heading “‘No Randall’s 
Island Relief in Sight,” I conclude that this 
island must lie outside the path of the re- 
form cyclones which have been speeded by 
the -statesmanship of New York, and that 
its “House of Refuge” (God save the mark,) 
still vexes the patient strategy of faithful 
superintendents. Nearly thirty years ago 
the writer sat in a close official conference 
in the parlor of the Randall’s Island House 
of Refuge with Superintendent Israel Jones, 
and listened to the delightful profession of 
faith with which he outlined a new plant to 
comprise one thousand acres of land, a com- 
prehensive cottage family system, numerous 
trade industries suited to the needs of the 
young life which was the sacred trust of 
the state as a mother guardian, and believed 
with the hopeful superintendent that it 
really was to be. 

Superintendent Jones advised his callers 
on the oceasion referred to, not to pattern 
after New York, but to profit by the experi- 
ence of New York, and do better. He was 


kind enough to commit his views to a pamph- 
let which was used before a state legisla- 
ture to secure the adoption of the open fam- 
ily group cottage system, with diversified 
industry, as the best type of institutional 
care for such children. 

The new state profited by the confession 
of the old one, but the old state continues 
in its sinning, and it is both fair and appro- 
priate to inquire what wt the matter with 
New York? 

At the time of my visit among other ex- 
hibits of factors of child helping benevol- 
ence, we were impressed by the knitting 
machine with its child operator, and the 
yarn, on one side; and the profit sharing 
contractor for child labor on the other, and 
endeavored to figure out the ethical value of 
the guardianship. Of course all this has 
passed away, and our good friend Superin- 
tendent Byers is hopefully cherishing the 
traditional faith of the superintendent’s of- 
fice that the acres, the cottages, the indus- 
tries, and the encouragements to useful liv- 
ing, will all be realized before the judgment 
day. 

, C. EH. FAULKNER. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS TO RENT 


Rooms, accommodating 160, to rent for meetings 


or classes. Facilities for tea or collations can 
be arranged. Exceptionally low terms for 
classes. 


For further particulars, apply to 
Miss Frances H. Fuller, Ass't Sec’y, 19 E. 26th St., N.Y. 


HANDBOOK WANTED. 

The edition of the HANDBOOK ON THE PRE- 
VENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS is exhausted. The 
anti-tuberculosis propaganda will be helpedif persons 
having copies of this book which they are willing to 
part with will send them to the undersigned for the 
use of physicians and others studying tuberculosisand - 
engaged in organizing work for the prevention and 
cure of this disease. 

The Committee will be glad to refund postage. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS or THE NEW YORK CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 

105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


